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EDITORIAL 


THE L.A. COUNCIL has circulated to Branches and Sections a Memorandum 
on Constitutional Changes “as a basis for discussion.” This was for- 
warded to Divisions by the Hon. Secretary early in January in order that 
it might be fully discussed before the February meeting of the A.A.L. 
Council, where the views of Divisions will by now have been considered 
and the A.A.L. position determined. Council Notes of the February 
meeting will appear in the next issue of the Assistant, and will give as 
much information as possible. Meanwhile the A.A.L. points of view will 
be expressed through its representatives at the March meeting of the L.A. 
Council and its committees, and every effort will be made to inform 
members of the Council’s views on any proposals the L.A. may put 
forward. 

Thus grind the wheels which were set in motion by last year’s Annual 
Meeting of the Library Association at Bournemouth. Two major points 
are at issue at this stage: firstly, the constitution of the L.A. Council, 
the directly elected members of which are at present in the minority; and 
secondly, a proposal that “ matters of prime importance should be capable 
of reference to a final court of appeal of all members.” 

However desirable it might be that the majority of Councillors should 
be nationally elected, dissatisfaction with the present constitution would 
not have come to a head without widespread dissatisfaction with the 
Council’s policy. Nor would members have expressed any desire to 
exercise further control over Council had they been confident in its readi- 
ness and ability to carry forward a policy of which they would approve. 
Democracy would run wild indeed were the conduct of L.A. affairs to 
pass substantially into the hands of the members at large. We do not 
want a Council bereft of all initiative. But we must have Councillors 
sufficiently in touch with the views of those whom they represent, and of 
such personal authority, that members will be content in most matters to 
trust to their judgment. This is what the present constitution has clearly 
not provided. 


7 * * 


A conspicuous and fundamental failure of L.A. Council policy in the 
past has been in the field of publicity and public relations. Lack of 
knowledge of Council activities breeds inevitably mistrust and apathy 
among members, according to their several natures, while the general 
public is clearly unaware that any national body is interested in or respon- 
sible for professional standards among librarians. Recent correspond- 
ence in The Observer regarding the architect-builder-client relationship 
included sharp criticism of the R.I.B.A., “ which one would have expected 
to have some means of safeguarding the public in such circumstances, if 
only for the good of the profession.” Whether this criticism was justified 
is not to our present purpose. What is significant is that the R.I.B.A. 
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was naturally regarded as the responsible body to which complaint shouk 
be made. 

We are not unfamiliar with complaints, some trivial some justified. 
about the public library service. Even Manchester has its occasional 
disgruntled reader (Hush!). But we have yet to hear of any complainan 
invoking the Library Association. “It is time for a national effort to be 
made to secure more efficiency from our Free Libraries,” says a corres- 
pondent in British Weekly (1st January). He has perhaps not heard of the 
efforts of the L.A. in this direction, in furtherance of its charter obliga 
tions. And there is a sting in the tail of a recent article on the Bur\ 
Co-operative Library (Co-operative Home Magazine, December, 1952) 
“‘ Other societies, situated in small towns with low rates and a poor public 
library service, might like to emulate the example of Bury.” (This casts 
no reflection, we feel sure, on the public library service of Bury itself). 
Let us hope that before they do so the Library Association will have 





become a power in the land. 


GLD AGM 


As we go to press only one report 
has been received of a Divisional 
meeting to discuss the L.A. Memoran- 
dum. We print it here with the 
reminder that these recommendations, 
together with those from other Divi- 
sions, have now been submitted to and 
discussed by the A.A.L. Council. 


The most controversial item on the 
agenda of the Greater London Divi- 
sion Annual General Meeting was the 
Library Association’s Memorandum 
on Constitutional Changes. 


Before considering the memoran- 
dum, the Annual General Meeting 
adjourned to hear the views of two 
Library Association Councillors, Mr. 
E. A. Clough, F.L.A., a past Presi- 
dent of the A.A.L., and Mr. W. 
Tynemouth, F.L.A., Honorary Secre- 
tary, A.A.L. Mr. Tynemouth pleaded 
for a sober approach to the problems 
which faced the Library Association, 
and particularly that any proposed 
scale for increased subscriptions 
should be viewed in the light of the 
Association’s finances and not solely 
from their personal impact upon 
members. 

Mr. Clough commented in some 
detail on the proposals for the reform 
of the Library Association Council 
in a thought-provoking address. He 
stressed the importance of a continual 
flow of suggestions, and if necessary, 
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criticism, from Branches and Sections 
to the Library Association Council. 

The Annual General Meeting was 
then re-constituted and proceeded to 
deal with the paragraphs of the 
Memorandum seriatim. Amendments 
were numerous and lengthy. The 
Division’s own proposals for Library 
Association policy were constantly 
brought into the discussion and any 
coherent report of the meeting can 
only exist in minute form. After 
considering the constitution and elec- 
tion of the Library Association Coun- 
cil the meeting resolved to forward to 
the A.A.L. Council recommendations 
urging:— 

(a) the removal of branch coun- 
cillors from the Library Association 
Council ; 

(b) support for the Memorandum 
proposal to increase the number of 
National Councillors from 15 to 18; 

(c) that the Immediate Past Presi- 
dent only should hold a seat on the 
Council ; 

(d) that the number of Vice-Presi- 
dents be reduced to 2; 

(e) support for the election of Sec- 
tion councillors and representatives 
from Associations or library authori- 
ties ; 

(f) reconsideration of the G.L.D. 
proposal for regional A.G.Ms. but if 
this was not acceptable, support for 
the holding of a postal vote. 


F.D.C. 
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A.A.L. WEEK-END CONFERENCE, 1953 


Full details of this, the fourth annual week-end conference, are con- 
tained in a leaflet distributed with this issue of The Assistant Librarian. 
Members who have attended previous conferences will need no encourage- 
ment to make sure of their places at Durham by returning their applica- 
tion forms promptly. Others may be assured of a stimulating and 
profitable week-end, with unrivalled opportunities for meeting their col- 
leagues and visiting some of the libraries of the North East. Scottish 
members will be especially welcome. 


OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L., 1953 


PRESIDENT: C. W. Taylor, F.L.A., Central Library, Sheffield. 
VICE-PRESIDENT: J. S. Parsonage, F.L.A., West Derby Branch Library, Liverpool. 
HON. SECRETARY: W. Tynemouth, F.L.A., Central Library, Newcastle upon Tyne. 

HON. TREASURER: J. S. Bristow, F.L.A., Central Library, Croydon. 
HON. EDITOR: A. C. Jones, F.L.A., Central Library, Hornsey, N.8. 


HON. SOLICITORS: Messrs. Metcalfe, Copeman & Pettefar, 
3 and 4, Clement’s Inn, W.C.2. 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


HON. PUBLICATIONS OFFICER: F. D. Cole, F.L.A., 
Central Library, Porchester Road, Paddington, W.2 


HON. EDUCATION SECRETARY: Mrs. L. Martin, 
Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, S.E.24 


HON. MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY: W. F. Broome, F.L.A., 
Central Library, Lambeth, S.W.2 


Enquiries regarding Correspondence Courses to the Hon. Education Secretary. Orders, 
for THe AssIsTAnT LIBRARIAN. advertisement space, enquiries as to advertisement rates 
etc.. to the Hon. Treasurer. Enquiries relating to membership to the Hon. Membership 
Secretary. MSS. and letters for publication, preferably typed and double spaced.’ 
the Hon. Editor. No payment ts made for articles published in THE ASSISTANT 
LiBrRaRIAN. Orders for A.A.L. publications, divisional reports and news to the Hon 
Publications Officer. All other enquiries to the Hon. Secretary. 


N.B.—Tue AssisTANnT LipRaRIAN is distributed to members by Divisional Hon. Secretaries, to 
whom all enquiries regarding distribution should be sent. 


The Hon. Publications Officer is always pleased to receive spare copies of 
‘back numbers of The Library Assistant and The Assistant Librarian to com- 
plete imperfect files. At the present time the following issues of The Library 
Assistant are specially required. Cost of postage will be refunded to any member 
able to supply them : — 


Vol. 1, Nos. 2—12 (1898), 14 (Feb. 1899); Vol. 2, Nos. 1 (Qct. 1899), 7 
April 1900), 11 (August 1900), 13-14 (Oct.—Nov. 1900), 16-20 (Jan.—May 1901); 
Vol. 3, Nos. 3 (Dec. 1901), 7 (April 1902), 14 (Nov. 1902), 20 (May 1903); Vol. 
4, Nos. 1—4 (Oct. 1903—Jan. 1904), 18 (March 1905); Vol. 5, Nos. 1—5 (Oct. 
1905—Feb. 1906), 15 (Dec. 1906); Vol. 6, No. 4 (Jan. 1908); Vol. 7, No. 6 
(March 1910); Vol. 14, No. 12 (Dec. 1917); Vol. 15, Nos. 8 (Oct. 1920), 15 
(March 1921); Vol. 16, Nos. 6 (June 1922), 11 (Nov. 1922); Vol. 17, No. 2 
(Feb. 1924); Vol. 24, No. 4 (April 1931); Vol. 26, No. 2 (Feb. 1933); Vol. 32, 
‘No. 5 (May, 1939). 
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REVALUATIONS II by Thomas Clearwate: 


ALTHOUGH we shall range far and wide in this column, bringing to your 
notice matters we think of great import—staffing, working conditions. 
salaries, professional standards; even, on occasions, discussing books— 
for the moment we wish to turn back to the Thirties when our prede- 
cessors, Messrs. Callander, Gardner and Snaith, reigned as the virtually 
unchallenged literary trinity, whipping and scourging those librarians 
whose standards were not of the highest—and occasionally the subject of 
censure themselves. We have praised “ Valuations” (a pseudonym can 
can scarcely be accused of self-interest in Bethnal Green, Croydon or 
Luton) and we shall continue to do so. Go to your staff library now and 
take down a bound volume of The Assistant of the Thirties for the sake 
of those examples of journalism and pungent thought which you will seek 
in vain elsewhere. 

The attacks on book selection, ‘annual reports, book lists, library 
publicity (how they loved this!) were well merited and not unavailing. 
But we have often wondered what happened when the burglar turned 
policeman, the critical, iconoclastic assistant became chief. So we turned 
with high anticipation to a consideration of the present achievements of 
these three, who rule in Arthur Morrison's hinterland, from the “ Saimon 
and‘ Ball” to Victoria Park, in the hat town, and in the sprawling 
suburb. 

We gloated over the Bethnal Green Books of .. . for 1935 to 1938, 
and state firmly that these publications (77, 95, 35 and 49 pages respec- 
tively, for td. each) rank among the finest annotated lists issued by a 
public library in this country. Reminiscent of Left Review in format and 
avant garde in typography, they are still a pleasure to read and must have 
been appreciated by their earlier readers. Here, for example, is Stanley 
Snaith’s welcome to Jomo Kenyatta’s Facing Mount Kenya (in 1938): 
- . first time an African has described his own tribe with scientific 
detachment . - - careful study of the tribal life of the Gikuyu, an extra- 
ordinarily complex organisation, superior in some ways to our own social 
fabric. A rare contribution to sociology . 

The war came and went, and in December, 1948, there was a flash of 
the old glory when Bethnal Green issued My choice, a well produced 
pamphlet listing the favourite books of 20 prominent people, and in 1950 
a beautiful red and yellow foldover on Shaw. But with his mounting 
of the high chair, Stanley Snaith’s pen has been stilled, apart from an 
L.A. booklist and an article here and there. But there are recent signs 
of a revival, which will be welcomed. by others than the component parts 
of Thomas Clearwater! 

Croydon. Ah! there’s a name to conjure with, and others in train 
—Stanley Jast, Berwick Sayers, and [enfant le plus terrible, T. E. 
Callander, whose new broom has left blossoming twigs in Finchley, Couls- 
don and Purley, and Lambeth. Those who mocked at Brighton may 
now be swallowing their jests, but we listen as yet in vain for the sound 
of his newest and biggest broom. In the 1920's Croydon led at least the 
south in the quality of its service. The tradition which grew up then will 
be found in the morgue-like Reference Library and the cramped Lending 
Library. Maybe tradition is a fine thing; but it must be a living thing 
(No words that the editor would print could describe that Reading 
Room!). Here is a great challenge for one of the most original minds 
in the profession. Our final judgment awaits his meeting of it. 


Lastly Luton, where Frank Gardner has reigned these thirteen years. 
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Not having visited the library, we confine ourselves here to an examina- 
tion of Annual Reports. Our criticisms will come later; for the moment 
we record the following : — 


1938-39. 1951-52. 
Library rate af bei 2.14d. te 8.26d. 
Total expenditure en £6,240 5d £30,394 
Cost per inhabitant 7 1/34d. ia 4/11d. 
Total staff : a 23 ns 46 
Total issues aie 7" 466,921 id 1,488,891 


Without being guilty of assessing the quality of library service by its 
cost to the community, we suggest that this is solid achievement, and 
we pay our homage. But we regret to see included in these reports that 
hoary feature, “the most heavily reserved books of the year.” In the 
1951-52 report it occupies an entire page. And when we see Muskett, 
N. and Cheyney, P. among those most reserved books, we ask of course 
whether this trebling of circulation has been assisted by lowering of 
quality? Or was it always thus? The Gardner of the Thirties would 
have scorned these books, or at least maintained a silence as discreet as 
Auden and Day Lewis do to-day about their earlier work in those same 
Thirties. We are aware of the relationship between quality and quantity, 
but of few good reasons why Muskett and Cheyney should occupy the 
prominent position indicated above. 

The typography of the Annual Reports has been improved, though 
the cover has been the same for the past five years. (Why, oh why, must 
every other library in the country use the title “ Reading in...”? We 
are waiting hopefully for “ Reading in Reading’). We regret also the 
absence of the personal and lively style we have come to associate with 
Mr. Gardner. Perhaps next year—? And a new cover? 

Our examination of aspects of three of the brighter elements (we 
borrow the noun without hesitation from Gwyn Thomas) in our profes- 
sion would be little more than tabloid journalism were we to refrain 
from attempting some valid generalization from our observations. But 
we hope it is too early to draw firm conclusions. Our generalizations 
turn out to be only further questions. Does the progressive librarian 
expend himself in “ getting there”? Is the relative quiescence on arrival 
a symptom of normal organic decay? Or is it—and this we fear strikes 
nearer the root of things—that faced with scrimping book funds, small 
staffs, even the passive resistance or active sabotage of older but subor- 
dinate librarians, the driving force of yesterday loses momentum and jusi 
maintains headway? Must it always end in 


“Shape without form, shade without colour, 
Paralysed force, gesture without motion ”? 


LETTERS FROM MEMBERS 


A NEW MANUAL ? library administration and organisa- 
tion, and issue an invitation to any 
1 AGREE with Thomas Clearwater chartered librarian to submit an essay 
wholeheartedly; a new  Brown’s_ of certain length on any one or more 
Manual is needed urgently. There is, of these subjects. There must be 
I believe, a practical solution. Let many librarians, old and young, suffi- 
the A.A.L. Council compile and pub- ciently informed who would be 
lish a list of section headings for a_ willing to do this without payment. 

proposed comprehensive manual on I visualise that a fair number of 
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the old glory when Bethnal Green issued My choice, a well produced 
pamphiet listing the favourite books of 20 prominent people, and in 1950 
a beautiful red and yellow foldover on Shaw. But with his mounting 
of the high chair, Stanley Snaith’s pen has been stilled, apart from an 
L.A. booklist and an article here and there. But there are recent signs 
of a revival, which will be welcomed by others than the component parts 
of Thomas Clearwater! 

Croydon. Ah! there’s a name to conjure with, and others in train 
—Stanley Jast, Berwick Sayers, and I/'enfant le plus terrible, T. E. 
Callander, whose new broom has left blossoming twigs in Finchley, Couls- 
don and Purley, and Lambeth. Those who mocked at Brighton may 
now be swallowing their jests, but we listen as yet in vain for the sound 
of his newest and biggest broom. In the 1920’s Croydon led at least the 
south in the quality of its service. The tradition which grew up then will 
be found in the morgue-like Reference Library and the cramped Lending 
Library. Maybe tradition is a fine thing; but it must be a living thing. 
(No words that the editor would print could describe that Reading 
Room!). Here is a great challenge for one of the most original minds 
in the profession. Our final judgment awaits his meeting of it. 


Lastly Luton, where Frank Gardner has reigned these thirteen years. 


by Thomas Clearwate: 
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Not having visited the library, we confine ourselves here to an examina- 
tion of Annual Reports. Our criticisms will come later: for the moment 
we record the following : — 
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Without being guilty of assessing the quality of library service by its 
cost to the community, we suggest that this is solid achievement, and 
we pay our homage. But we regret to see included in these reports that 
hoary feature, “the most heavily reserved books of the year.” In the 
1951-52 report it occupies an entire page. And when we see Muskett, 
N. and Cheyney, P. among those most reserved books, we ask of course 
whether this trebling of circulation has been assisted by lowering of 
quality? Or was it always thus? The Gardner of the Thirties would. 
have scorned these books, or at least maintained a silence as discreet as 
Auden and Day Lewis do to-day about their earlier work in those same 
Thirties. We are aware of the relationship between quality and quantity, 
but of few good reasons why Muskett and Cheyney should occupy the 
prominent position indicated above. 

The typography of the Annual Reports has been improved, though 
the cover has been the same for the past five years. (Why, oh why, must 
every other library in the country use the title “‘ Reading in...”? We 
are waiting hopefully for “ Reading in Reading’). We regret also the 
absence of the personal and lively style we have come to associate with 
Mr. Gardner. Perhaps next year—? And a new cover? 

Our examination of aspects of three of the brighter elements (we 
borrow the noun without hesitation from Gwyn Thomas) in our profes- 
sion would be little more than tabloid journalism were we to refrain 
from attempting some valid generalization from our observations. But 
we hope it is too early to draw firm conclusions. Our generalizations 
turn out to be only further questions. Does the progressive librarian 
expend himself in “ getting there’? Is the relative quiescence on arrival 
a symptom of normal organic decay? Or is it—and this we fear strikes 
nearer the root of things—that faced with scrimping book funds, small 
staffs, even the passive resistance or active sabotage of older but subor- 
dinate librarians, the driving force of yesterday loses momentum and jusi 
maintains headway? Must it always end in 


“Shape without form, shade without colour. 
Paralysed force, gesture without motion”? 
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tion, and issue an invitation to any 
1 AGREE with Thomas Clearwater chartered librarian to submit an essay 
wholeheartedly; a new’ Brown’s_ of certain length on any one or more 
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lish a list of section headings for a_ willing to do this without payment. 
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entries would be submitted for each. 
and the Council could then appoint 
an experienced editor for each section 
to select the best entry and subse- 
quently add or amend material as he 
may think necessary. 
J. R. PIKE, 
Torquay P.L. Deputy Librarian, 
WHILST agreeing with Thomas Clear- 
water that “no one librarian (reeling 
between office and committee chair) 
can find time properly to write or 
revise a book,” I would like at the 
same time to suggest that the respon- 
sibility of writing textbooks should 
not lie with the above “ reelers,” but 
rather with the lecturers of the library 
schools. Surely, any tutor who has 
lectured for more than one year has 
notes from many different sources on 
his subject, and if he is worthy of his 
place as a lecturer he should have his 
own contribution to offer as well. 


Why not have loose-leaf compila- 
tions as Thomas Clearwater sug- 
gested? Dr. Walford’s Guides to the 


Professional Examinations are already 
to a certain extent out of date, which 
means that the books and articles 
recomraended must be out of date. 
too. But these are only text books. 
We need sound professional literature 
as well, and for these compilations of 
latest information or texts of basic 
fundamentals will not do. We need 
books written from primary sources, 


not written with an examination in 
mind. Who has the time to write 
these? Clearly not the full-time lib- 
rarian. Is it not again the responsi- 


bility of the schools? 

Now that the essay for the finals 
has been removed from the syllabus. 
why not a thesis for an Honours 
Diploma? Many of the best essays 
in the past have been valuable contri- 
butions to our professional literature. 
and some have been published in the 
L.A. Pamphlet Series. If the standard 
was kept high and the length limita- 
tion removed, this could be a valuable 
source of English contributions to the 
literature of our profession. 

Miss M. WiLpEN-Hart, 
Student, N.W. Polytechnic. 
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LIBRARY LITERATURE 
WE DO NOT wish to quarrel with Mr. 
Sandall over the value of Libra 


Literature, and we welcome his contri- 
bution, since we wrote about Library 
Science Abstracts, and passed no 
judgement, fair or otherwise. 
Library Literature or the 
Work. But it is an exaggeration to 
imply that, Library Litera- 
ture contains a abstracts—mostl 
of articles in foreign languages—that 
are “slightly better” than the parallel 
version in LSA, it is therefore superior 
as an abstracting journal. It would 
be just as simple, though quite as 
futile, to select one or two of the far 
more numerous examples to which 
fuller treatment is given in LSA, and 
put them forward as evidence of its 
superiority. This type of comparison 
is. in our view. valueless. 


Surely it is clear that, while LSA 
is, and claims to be, a collection of 
more or informative abstracts, 
Library Literature is an index of 
titles with some annotations and a few 
abstracts. This we call an index. If 
Library Literature were. indeed, an 
abstracting journal, there would be no 
LSA. 

D. J 
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“THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN ” 


your January Editorial and the 
paper “ Where’s the ginger?” set me 


thinking, and to my mind the two are 
closely connected. 

As a member of Council in 1922 
who opposed the change of title of the 


Association, I felt that such change 
would be a first step to “loss of 
ginger.” It was a_ seeking for 
“ respectability.” And as_ respecta- 
bility increases, ginger decreases. So 


we have you to-day referring -to the 
term “Library Assistant” as “slightly 
derogatory” and the journal changes 
its title. Another advance (or retreat) 
towards respectability. In 1922. my 
late friend Cooper. of Battersea. was 
also on the Council. Supporting the 
change, he said: * We do not assist 
the library. we assist the Librarian.” 
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Then why were Chief Librarians not 
turned out of the A.A.L. years ago? 
Surely they assist the library rather 
than the librarian, 

I keep up my membership of the 
section for sentimental reasons. but I 
have longed for the Association to 
show some spirit and say: “ Get out, 
this is for assistants only.” 

After World War I, we were revolu- 
tionaries. We had our independence 
and we kicked. Not so easy since the 
Association meekly entered the fold 
at Chaucer House and became depen- 
dent on Grandma’s capitation fees. 
How we used to chortle when Gurner 
P. Jones read to us the witty but 
pungent letter he had written to an 
Authority which was advertising and 
offering scandalous rates of pay, or to 
one which appointed the local street 
lamplighter as Librarian. Mr. Smith’s 
article gives me to understand that the 
Honorary Secretary doesn’t do that 
sort of thing now. Perhaps it is un- 
dignified in the present status of the 
Association. Perhaps, Mr. Smith, the 
ginger has been washed away in a sea 
of respectability. 

A. E. CUMMINS 
Librarian, The Chemical Society. 


STUDY FACILITIES 


ALTHOUGH in general agreement with 
the letter from Miss Rothery and Mr. 
Rogers (November), I should like to 
point out that it is not entirely an 
advantage to library authorities that 
their staff should pass their exams. 
in the shortest possible time ; for no 





sooner are 


they 
make every effort to move to a graded 
position, and are replaced by school- 


qualified than they 


leavers with no experience. This view 
may seem cynical, but I think that it 
cannot be ignored. 


JENNIFER SOLOMON, 
Tonbridge Branch, Kent Co.L. 


THERE must be many County Library 
assistants like my colleagues of the 
Isle of Wight County Seely Library 
who are not sufficiently near a large 
town to attend part-time classes. and 


must for the most part rely upon 
correspondence courses. 
When week-end courses occur at” 


Southampton or Portsmouth we are 
given the fullest support of our Edu- 
cation Committee, i.e., time off to 
attend. and some help towards ex- 
penses, but must forfeit precious 
half-days and juggle with the time- 
table to get whole ones and take a 
tiresome sea trip to the mainland in 
order to study the scarcer biblio- 
graphies and reference works. There 
is no popping into the Picton Refer- 
ence Library for an hour on the way 
home, or a _ tuppeny-halfpenny bus 
ride to the Westminster Reference 
Library for us. We either go to the 
mainland at our own expense and 
inconvenience, or commit the more 
palatable portions of Mudge and 
Minto to memory and hope for the 
best. 
Rona J. MILLMORE, 
Isle of Wight County Seely Library. 


EXAMINATION COMMENTS 


DECEMBER, 1952 
Edited by Dr. A. J. WALFORD 
THE REGISTRATION EXAMINATIONS 


History of English Literature 
by A. J. Walford 
This is the last occasion on which 
the English Literature and Literature 
of Science papers will be set under the 
existing syllabus. Henceforward the 
English Literature paper will begin 
with the Chaucerian period. and the 


History of Science paper will include 
bibliographical questions. 

Every one of the twelve questions 
in this paper should have been accep- 
table. Poetry, a form in which most 
students delight, was represented in no 
less than six question—on Beowulf, 
Chaucer. the Elizabethan lyric. Milton 





(but including his prose, English and 
Latin), the 18th-century poetical 
movements, Tennyson, and, partly, in 
the question on the development of 
the Arthurian legend up to Malory 
(Q.2). 

[he relative easiness of the questions 
may have had the effect of leading 
some enthusiasts astray, for the word- 
ing needed watching in four or five 
cases. 

In Q.4 (“ Write an account of the 
Elizabethan lyric, naming the most 
important writers and the sources of 
their work”) the writers are legion: 
nor should the lyrics which went into 
the plays of Shakespeare. Greene and 
Dekker be overlooked. The sources 
were Italian songs, in many cases ; the 
words were translated, line for line, 
in their original metre, and the musi- 
cal setting also remained. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt is the poet who brought the 
lyric back to English literature. 

In both Q.6 and Q9 the 
“contributions” occurred, and it may 
have been too simply interpreted by 
the hasty. In Q.6 the wording ran: 
“Describe the contribution of either 
Daniel Defoe or Jonathan Swift to the 
literature of the period.” The request 
is for an account of values as well as 


word 


works, Thus, Defoe used a perfectly 
plain and straight-forward narrative 


style, admirably suited to subject and 
purpose ; he had a mastery of veri- 
similitude; he contributed to the 
pseudo-autobiography and the picar- 
esque novel. Swift, greatest of the 
pamphleteers of his time, uses the 
simple style to perfection, and it 
became the powerful vehicle for his 
irony, wit, devastating logic. and 
allegorical narrative. 

Q.9 is not too happily worded 
(“ What were the contributions of the 
Victorians to the progress of the 
novel?”): it could mean a number of 
things. Presumably, the question asks 
for a description of the variety and 
nature of the Victorian novel: the 
novel of purpose (Dickens; Reade); 
the novel of passion (Brontés); the 
regional novel (Trollope; George 
Eliot; Mrs. Gaskell; Hardy); the his- 


torical novel (Thackeray; Lytton); the 
sporting. political and naval novel 
(Surtees; Disraeli; Marryat). There 
are also the philosophical novels of 
Meredith. By 1837 the main direc- 
tions of the novel had been formu- 
lated; the novel thereafter shows 
immense diversity and becomes a 
social force. Its frequent appearance 
in serial form also needs to be remem- 
bered. 

An account of the development of 
English short-story writing in the 
twentieth century was called for in 
Q.12. A mere list of authors and 
titles. clearly. will not do. The short 
story. from being merely a short novel, 
becomes a literary form with a tech- 


nique of its own. In such writers as 
Kipling. Wells and Aumonier the 
short story has a definite plot; in 


Katherine Mansfield and Coppard the 
central theme is a slight incident or 
even a transient impression. Somerset 
Maugham delights in both forms. 
Something of the technique and pur- 
pose of the novel figure in the stories 
of Galsworthy. D. H. Lawrence and 
Aldous Huxley. all of whom were 
primarily novelists. The variety of 
the modern short story is well dis- 
played in the fantasies of H. G. Wells, 
the humour of W. W. Jacobs, the 
satirical touch of “Saki,” and in the 
rustic sketches of H. E. Bates. 
Literature of Science 

by S. C. Goddard 
paper was 


December’s compara- 


tively straightforward, although can- 
didates who were librarians rather 
than scientists would probably have 


been somewhat dismayed at the 
breadth of subject knowledge required. 
The only question I have a _ real 
quarrel with is Q.10, the first two lines 
of which I cannot understand: “ Give 
examples of the types of specific book 
entries you would expect to find under 
the following headings in a technical 
library catalogue... .” Iam puzzled 
by the conjunction of “types” and 
“specific book entries,” and have a 
feeling that what are really required 
are lists of titles of representative 
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books dealing with the industrial 
topics asked for. The candidate was 
fortunate if he had a knowledge of 
the books required and unfortunate 
if his knowledge was centred on the 
very large number of alternative sub- 
jects which he might just as easily 
have been asked. I do not feel that 
a candidate can be expected to have 
a detailed knowledge of all branches 
of scientific literature any more than 
the candidate for Assistance to 
Readers can have been expected to 
know all the vast number of reference 
books which some examiner or other 
will think he should know. 

The rest depend upon a knowledge 
of the text-books although the literary 
aspects may not always be so easy to 
deal with. Q.1 asked for up-to-date 
scientific books in the Alexandrian 
Library under Ptolemy II. This is 
only another way of asking for the 
scientific books written during the 
third century B.C. The writings would 
include Euclid’s Elements and Optics, 
and also his lost works—the Pseudoria, 
the Data, the Divisions of figures, the 
Porisms, the Surface loci, and the 
Conics ; Apollonius’s treatise on Conic 
sections; Archimedes’s Psammetes 
(The Sand Reckoner), On the cylinder 
and sphere, the Quadrature of the 
parabola, the Method and many other 
works on mathematics, mechanics and 
hydraulics; the works of Hipparchus, 
now lost, together with his star cata- 
logue; the treatise On the size and 
distances of the sun and moon of 
Aristarchus of Sames; the astro- 
nomical and geographical works of 
Eratosthenes; and the medical 
physiological, and anatomical works 
of Nicander, Herophilus and Erasis- 
tratus. 


Q.2 on Pliny’s Natural History 
might have caused some difficulty by 
asking for the sources available to the 
writer. He himself tells us of many, 
including Homer, Heredotus, Xeno- 
phon, Thucydides, Euclid, Democritus, 
Plato, Aristotle, Archimedes, Theo- 
phrastus, Dionysius, Ctesias, Varro. 
and Strabo. In addition he used much 
word-of-mouth information from 
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travellers and the natives of the parts 
he visited himself. 


Q.5 strikes me as presenting, per- 
haps, more difficulty than the others: 
it requires an outline of the dis- 
coveries and writings of the subject 
of gases since the investigations of 
Steven Hales in the eighteenth century. 
Joseph Black’s work on “fixed air” 
published in Experiments upon mag- 
nesis alba, etc. (1756), Cavendish’s 
work on the manipulation of gases, 
and his experiments on “fixed air” and 
“inflammable air,’ published in his 
paper On factitious airs (Phil. trans. 
1766); Scheele’s experiments on com- 


bustion, including his discovery of 
oxygen (Feuerluft) and _ nitrogen 
(Verdorbene Luft), published in 


Chemische Abhandlung von der Luft 
und dem Feuer; Priestley’s many 
experiments recorded in Experiments 
and Observations on Different Kinds 
of Air; and Lavoisier’s work on com- 
bustion and oxygen should all find a 
place. But how much farther are we 
expected to go? Davey’s work on the 
halogens and Moissan’s preparation 
of fluorine? The discovery of the 
argon, helium group? Do we also 
require the work on the physics of 
gases and their liquefaction? This 
would form a question in itself and 
is not so closely related to Hale’s work 
as the chemical investigations. 

There remain several questions 
which I have not commented on, and 
I am _ conscious that my _ choice 
is somewhat random. But as the 
number of candidates is small I would 
be willing to answer any specific 
queries they might like to send to me. 


Literature of Social and Political 
Ideas by P. Havard-Williams 

No candidate who had covered the 
ground reasonably could have read 
this paper with disappointment or 
apprehension. Q.1 (Explain the im- 
portance of the city state in the 
history of early political theory) 
demanded a consideration of the city- 
state as exemplifying general political 
problems in a comparatively simple 
political organisation, and of the in- 








fluence of this kind of organisation 
on the philosophers of the time. 
notably Plato and Aristotle. These 
were able to treat the fundamental 
problems of the state unhampered by 
many of the complexities of later ages. 
In an answer to Q.2 (The influence of 
Christianity upon medieval political 
ideas), many of these complexities 
come to the fore. Medizval political 
theory owed much both to Roman and 
Christian sources and to the growth 
of political organisation in Europe. 
Christianity, besides contributing to 
the political thought of the period in 
writers from St. Augustine. via 
Aquinas to William of Occam, also 
contributed in the institution of the 
Church to political organisation 
itself. The political thought of the 
Renaissance period is something of a 
mixture, including the nature of 
sovereignty and the divine right of 
kings, the concept of natural law and 
a number of utopias; and the whole 
was infused with a new awareness of 
fundamental problems. The Levellers 
and the Diggers (Q.5) held progressive 
views in the eighteenth century. The 
former flourished 1647-50, and pressed 
for equality among commoners alike : 
their zeal was greater. requiring 
economic as well as political equality. 
including common ownership of land. 
Winstanley’s Law of freedom (1652) 
was the chief literary contribution of 
the movement. 

The contemporary writings of the 
American or the French revolution 
(Q.7) were likely to be known only 
by a minority of students. The 
former have already been treated in 
these notes. The latter include Mira- 
beau. by far the most important. 
whose views are found in his Lettres, 
Danton and Robespierre. German 
political theory 1750-1850 (Q.6) is 
dominated by Hegel and Marx: Marx 
was writing his earlier works in the 
last five years of the period. Reference 
should also be made to Kant and 
Fichte. Q.10. a familiar though 
difficult question, asked for a brief 
survey of political literature since 
1918 either in Great Britain or in the 
United States. 
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[The remaining questions asked for 
a treatment of the ideas of Descartes 
and Hobbes (Q.4). J. S. Mill (Q.8). 
Proudhon, William Morris, the duc de 
St. Simon (two only) (Q.9). This 
duc de St. Simon is not the nineteenth 
century Saint-Simon, but was born in 
1675. He was a strong advocate of 
the declining nobility in France, and 
thought that the greatness of his 
country lay in the past. wishing for a 
return to feudalism 


THE FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
Bibliography and Book Selection 
by A. J. Walford 
First paper. Both papers were very 
fair, and only Q.1 of the first paper 


should have caused any real trouble. 
for it was compulsory and carried 
double marks. It ran: “ What main 


sources would you consult in order to 
prepare a bibliography of (a) Michael 
Faraday, or (b) Gilbert White of Sel- 
borne, or (c) George Canning? Out- 
line the scheme of arrangement you 
would adopt and the manner in which 
you would proceed.” This called for 
background knowledge. but at least 
there was a choice between the 
sciences and the humanities. Those 
who had previously taken the Regis- 
tration History of Science paper 
should have been at home on Fara- 
day, the chemist. physicist, and the 
researcher in electricity and magne- 
tism. Gilbert White. the naturalist. 
offered an equally specialised appeal. 
but the local “pull” of Selborne 
should have been exploited to the full. 
In the case of George Canning. a 
knowledge was obviously required of 
the main phases of his career. A 
chronological sense here would have 
helped not only in the general 
approach but also in the actual 
scheme of arrangement of material. 
Four main phases are discernible: the 
Pitt and French Revolutionary period: 
Canning’s Parliamentary career fol- 
lowing the death of Pitt; foreign 
policy, 1822-27, particularly as regards 
the concert of Europe and the “ New 
World”; and Canning’s private life 
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and other aspects. Works by Canning 
(letters. contributions to the Anti- 
Jacobin, etc) would naturally precede 
material on him. The latter would 
be broadly of two kinds. original 
sources material (e.g. Parliamentary 
debates. plus contemporary news- 
papers, etc.), the F.O. and C.O. series 
at the Public Record Office, and MS 
material—in the British Museum and 
private collections (see Historical 
Manuscripts Commission _ reports). 
Secondary material might be of two 
types: biographies, histories, and other 
reference material; and bibliographical 
aids (B.M. catalogue; Riches; Biog- 
raphy index; indexes to periodicals 
(especially Poole); Writings on British 
history. It is rewarding to think as 
well in terms of institutions (Canning 
House. Chatham House, the Institute 
of Historical Research, the Royal His- 
torical Society), and their publications. 
Centenary celebrations, contemporary 
portraits, and other miscellanea might 
be added. 

Q.2 asked for criteria for (a) an 
index of periodicals, and (hb) an 
abstract journal, showing the differ- 
ence of purpose between (a) and (b), 
and quoting actual examples, The 
main points to look for in (a) are 
subject coverage, number and standard 
of periodicals indexed, language 
coverage, frequency, time-lag. com- 
pleteness of indexing (it may be con- 
fined to major articles only). and 
accuracy. Miss Winchell deals satis- 
factorily with a number of these points 
in the Guide to reference books (pp. 
87-88). There is also a good case for 
the provision of an author index. in- 
corporated into the main sequence in 
the /nternational index and appearing 
as an appendix in the case of IBZ. 
Author keys are not provided in the 
Subject index or Engineering index. 

The abstract journal should emanate 
from an authoritative body; it should 
have a clearly defined field and defin- 
itely fill a gap; it should cover world 
literature as exhaustively as possible 
(indicative only, perhaps, in the case 
of easily accessible material in Eng- 
lish: fuller, in the case of little known 
foreign languages or less accessible 
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journals; note Library literature prac- 
tice here). Bibliographical details 
should be given. and annual subject 
and author indexes are vital. Chemical 
abstracts, with its annual and decen- 
nial author and subject indexes. is a 
first-rate example. 

Q.8 asked for the main items which 
should appear in a specification for 
printing a 50-page bibliography of 
local history, published by the library. 
Obvious points are: number of copies: 
size of paper; paper; covers; title-page: 
type face and size; spacing; and lead- 
ing; illustrations (blocks provided?); 
galley and page proofs (including scale 
of charges for corrections); a firm date 
for delivery; and. possibly, a stipula- 
tion regarding reprinting. 

Second paper. Q.1 (compulsory; 
double marks) covered both theor- 
etical and practical aspects of book 
selection, applied to either (a) a new 
branch library. or (b) a new special 
library; it called for a knowledge of 
actual book selection tools as well as 
of book selection procedure. Mr. 
Callander’s policy might be advocated 
for the new branch library. Much 
would depend on the size of the lib- 
rary system, in actual practice. (Mr. 
Victor Woods gives an excellent des- 
cription of Birmingham procedure in 
the Librarian, March, 1950), The new 
special library would concentrate on 
general reference material, subject of 
specialisation, and marginal material; 
on current works. standard works in 
their latest editions, and periodicals. 
In citing examples of book selection 
aids, the student should avoid the 
tendency to quote exhaustive general 
bibliographies. The selective list. pre- 
ferably annotated, is much more use- 
ful, particularly for building up a 
basic initial stock. 


In QQ.2 and 3, slight twists were 


given to issues otherwise  straight- 
forward. Thus. Q.2 read: “ What 
various types of maps should be 
included in the stock of any large 
general library? How might local 
circumstances make it necessary to 
increase this provision?” The range 


of maps (including atlases) is wide: it 
embraces physical. historical. topo- 








graphical, political, geological, cadas- 
tral, soil, land utilisation, rainfall, 
industrial (e.g, power supply lines), 
as well as charts and commercial and 
air route maps. The building of a 
satellite town, a building estate project, 
new overhead cables, the discovery of 
minerals in the district, local excava- 
tions, proposed new roads, railways, 
airports, and so forth will help to 
place the accent on maps. Chapter 
13 of Roberts has some pointers here. 

Q.4 was basic to the whole paper. 
It read: “If you were in charge of a 
library with a limited subject field, 
how would you ensure in practice that 
your book selection policy took into 
account all types of material published 
in English and the principal foreign 
languages? Illustrate from any appro- 
priate field. Having chosen a subject, 
one must next detail the range of 
material, from year books and direc- 
tories to encyclopedias and diction- 
aries, with text-books of various 
grades, annual reports, appropriate 
Government publications, and material 
peculiar to the subject concerned. To 
tap all this material, in English and 
foreign languages, a wide choice of 
bibliographical aids will be necessary 
(national bibliographies and lists of 
government publications, publishers’ 
catalogues, subject bibliographies, 
select lists (including accession lists of 
other libraries in the field), periodicals 
carrying reviews, abstract journals, 
indexes. Staff specialisation in book 
selection is valid here. 

Q.5 was double-barrelled. It asked 
for a description of the type of infor- 
mation to be found in a Kelly’s 
directory of a large town, and added: 
“What other publications, local and 
national, would you provide to ensure 
that the fullest possible local informa- 
tion is available?” We do well to 
bear in mind the broad groupings of a 
classification for a local collection, or 
even the Dewey main classes. Local 
telephone directories, time-tables and 
guides, local Acts of Parliament, local 
council minutes, the local press, activi- 
ties of local societies and groups, data 
on local celebrities and events—these 
are straightforward. On a _ national 
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scale—general reference books (e.g., 
Crockford), the Ordnance Survey 
maps (especially 24+in. and 6in.), the 
Victoria County History, the publica- 


tions of the English Place-Name 
Society. and reports of the Royal 
Commission on _ Historical Monu- 


ments, etc. Illustrative material is an 
additional source of value. This 
question gave the candidate consider- 
able scope, particularly if he were a 
non-Londoner. 


Organization and Administration 
by F. N. McDonald 
First paper—General. 

Four questions of an_ historical 
nature were set and no comment on 
them is needed. Two other questions 
were of more general interest. 

2... * Fae tries 
to provide for its members the services 


Library Association 


of a first-rate professional association, 
but charges only a third-rate subscrip- 
tion.’ Discuss. 

In the first place the Library 
Association is not strictly speaking a 
professional association at all, since its 
membership is not restricted to pro- 
fessional librarians. A_ professional 
association has among its objects the 
improvement of the position of its 
members, the promotion of facilities 
for acquiring necessary professional 
knowledge, the improvement of ser- 
vices rendered to the public, looking 
after the general interests of its mem- 
bers, and the regulation of general 
standards of professional conduct 
The Library Association subscribes to 
these aims and it may be considered 
as providing the services of a pro- 
fessional association. Its first-rateness 
is to be measured by its success. As 
for its subscription, the facts speak 
for themselves. The major associa- 
tions levy two to three times as much. 

The Library Association is handi- 
capped in several respects. The mem- 
bers of many associations are engaged 
in private practice and their associa- 
tions lay down the scale of fees to be 
charged, fees which if business is brisk 
will bring in a handsome income. 


Librarians. on the other hand. are 
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employees and work for a variety of 
employers, so that the L.A. cannot 
represent them all equally well. 
Numerically the L.A. is weak and its 
members conduct salary negotiations 
through other stronger bodies. The 
L.A.’s influence in respect of salaries 
is therefore not great. Furthermore. 
there is no compulsory registration for 
librarians as there is for doctors. 
dentists and architects and others. 

In the matter of salaries and status 
the L.A. has not been particularly 
successful. In other respects its 
success is a matter of opinion. It 
provides a corpus of _ professional 
knowledge and experience by dissemi- 
nating current information through its 
library and information service. in the 
L.A. Record, and in Library Science 
Abstracts, it carries out public rela- 
tions activities: and its syllabus of 
examinations controls _ professional 
education. 

An increase in subscriptions, though 
doubtless necessary. would not in itself 
make the L.A.-a first-rate profes- 
sional association. 

4. A wit has said of philosophies 
of education: ** They are like London 
Underground trains. Don’t worry if 
you miss one. Another will be along 
in a few minutes.’ Could the same 
comment be_ justifiably made of 
philosophies of librarianship? 

Many candidates, following Irwin’s 
lead, will have said there is no such 
thing as a philosophy of librarianship. 
and they are probably right. If, how- 
ever, we assume that philosophy is 
concerned with the principles under- 
lying library technique, and the pur- 
poses of that technique—the implica- 
tions rather than the operation— then 
any general statement of objectives 
can be admitted. Broadfield, Butler. 
McColvin, Ranganathan, Wellard and 
Irwin himself are all writers in this 
field. All these, it may be noticed, 
are concerned with public libraries. 

The aims of librarianship are bound 
to alter with social and political 
changes. Public libraries in this 
country were developed when liberal- 
ism was in the ascendency; when free- 
dom of thought and expression were 
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undenied and individual rights recog- 
nised. During the present century 
these rights and freedoms have been 
challenged and limited in the interests 
of the state. Where these limits are 
imposed the educational function of 
libraries remains. but the education 
is directed through chosen channels, 
One of Broadfield’s contentions is that 
libraries are a safeguard against the 
coercive tendencies of the state. but 
this is true only in democratic coun- 


tries. Even in America librarians are 
having to resist encroachment. 

The need to formulate policies and 
restate functions to suit changing con- 
ditions is therefore evident. The wit 
may have been accurate concerning 
education. Of librarianship it would 


be more apt to say we are still waiting 
for the train to take us right through 
to our destination. 


Second Paper. (a) Public Libraries. 


5. A number of municipal and 
county libraries have conducted sur- 
evs of reading and readers. Discuss 


the value of such surveys and describe 
you would organize one. 

The purposes which a survey could 
have are: to evaluate reading interests 
as an aid to book selection. to gain 
information about non-users of the 
library. to find out whether the library 
is giving the type of service required, 
to ascertain the educational and cul- 
tural significance of the library. to 
interpret the library to the committee 
and to the public and to give a 
detailed analysis of the work done in 
the library. 

Surveys may be made by means of 
interviews, questionnaires or check- 
These may be confined to the 
users of the library, to the users of 
the library on a single day, or exten- 
ded a cross-section of the whole 
community. Care should be taken 
to secure replies from a group large 
enough to be fairly representative 
(one thousand is considered to be the 
minimum), replies should bear directly 
on the point of the survey, and the 
questions themselves should be direct. 
concrete and conducive to brief replies. 
In the Tottenham survey. which was 


how 


lists. 


to 
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conducted by Mass Observation. forty- 
one questions were asked, including 
three check-lists designed to discove1 
the main subjects of interest, the types 


of novels read, and the departments 
used. 
The analysis of the facts obtained 


should be careful, critical and impar- 


tial. A false impression can easily be 
given by an accumulation of non 
typical cases, 

7 Comment on the developmen 
in library practice which have influ- 


enced the function and administratior 
of the public reference library to-da 
compared ith fortv vears ago 


Good work was being done then as 
itis now. The function of a reference 
library is as it always was, to provide 
(1) information, (2) research facilities 


and accommodation for students. and 


(3) in its local collection to preserve 
local material. Perhaps the books 
are more freely available now 


Changes in library practice generall 


have been made possible by the addi 


tional income available since 1919 
There are bigger book-funds so that 
more books of the type needed b 
students are available in lending lib 
raries. Co-operation and subject spe 
cialisation have also made more books 
available for home-reading. Further 


more. the development of readers’ 
advisory services has meant that much 
of what was formerly reference work 


is now done in the lending department 

A development in administration 
has followed a recognition that func 
The quick 
reference now oftel 
separated from the main room. The 
latter needs to be quiet. but the forme! 
(within limits) and 


tions | and 2 are separate 


sections are 


may be noisy 
bustling. 

Other matters which 
cussed are the development of 
mercial and technical departments 
the United States the growth of sub- 
ject departments as opposed to lending 
and reference departments. the effect 
and micro-films. and 
of special libraries 


the field of documenta- 


dis- 


com- 


could be 


in 


micro-cards 
influence 
in 


of 
the 
especially 
tion. 








ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE 

BRITISH ISLES FOR 

EFFICIENCY, SERVICE 
AND COURTESY 


ESTABLISHED OVER 
75 YEARS 


JAMES ASKEW AND SON, LTD. 


CORPORATION STREET 
PRESTON 
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%& SPECIAL MUSIC ENQUIRY BUREAU AND 
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LARGE PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEPT. 
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You were in constant quest of buried data 


in the days before 


KEESING’S 


the modern Reference Tool on Current Affairs 
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FRENCH CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





We are now obtaining children's books direct 
from French publishers. We realise that the 
demand for such books is not universal, but 
most librarians will like to have some titles 
represented in their book stock. 


We shall be pleased to send lists of the titles 

available and also sample copies to any librarian 

who is interested. The colour lithography, which 

is now being produced in France and Belgium, 
is of a very high standard. 


C. COMBRIDGE Ltd., 9 Bull Ring, BIRMINGHAM 5 


























THE 


HOLT-JACKSON BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County Library 
Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 


London Showroom at 
13 BRITTON STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
(Tel. St. Annes 575 — Clerkenwell 3250) 
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